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Functions of State Advisory Councils 


By RussELL BAUDER 


Associate Professor of Economics, University of Missourt, Columbia, Mo. 


Editor’s Note —The author, who was formerly on the staff of the Missouri State Employment Service 
as Associate Director, is now a member of the advisory council of the Missouri State Employment Service. 
Learning of an address on this subject which he recently delivered before the council, the United States 
Employment Service requested him to process his remarks into an article. 


HE ADVvisory council of a State Employ- 

ment Service is inherently a tremendous 
opportunity for constructive public influence 
over the operation of the public employment 
service in the State. Such influence, in many 
instances, may not have been developed as 
fully as is potentially possible. In this article 
it is proposed to set forth a point of view as to 


what an advisory council should be and what 


it should do, as contrasted with what it 
should not be and what it should not do. 

There are definite and important functions 
for a State advisory council. In the first 
place the Employment Service carries on a 
brokerage function in the labor market. Its 
duty is to bring buyers and sellers together in 
a technically proficient manner, to protect 
the interests of all parties, and to exercise 
neither favoritism nor bias. In doing so, the 
Service deals with people on the basis of co- 
operation rather than of authority. It can- 
not be too much emphasized that this co- 
operative attitude on the part of all concerned 
still obtains, even though workers must 
register to become eligible for Unemployment 
Compensation benefits. 

In the employer-employee relationship are 
many elements of a rather delicate nature. 
If suspicion were aroused that the Service is 
biased in favor either of the employer or 
worker, its usefulness would be severely re- 
stricted. It is here that the council can be of 
great assistance. It can advise relative to the 
maintenance of neutrality and prevent the 
Service from acting as special agent for either 
party. A council, properly selected, can as- 


sure the community that the Employment 
Service is following a correct and just policy. 


Council Interprets Policies to Public 


In matters involving the relationship of the 
Service to the participants in industrial dis- 
putes, the basic policies of the Employment 
Service are clearly stated in the Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act and in a bulletin! issued by the 
United States Employment Service. Situa- 
tions may conceivably arise, however, where 
careful interpretation of these policies may be 
needed to apply to a particular situation 
existing in a State. Since the advisory coun- 
cil usually includes representatives of workers, 
employers of prominence, and representatives 
of the public, all of whom are usually highly 
respected throughout the State, it is possible 
for the council to advise and to back up ac- 
tions agreed upon in reference to a particular 
situation, thus serving to convince all factions 
that the State Employment Service has been 
just and fair in whatever stand it has taken. 

In some situations it is conceivable that the 
advisory council can resist questionable poli- 
cies which are about to be superimposed upon 
Employment Service operating procedures. 
On a number of occasions in the past the 
Employment Service has been in danger of 
being considered as a policeman in the en- 
forcement of certain regulations on employ- 
ers. Branches of State governments may also 
attempt to divert the Service to their own 
ends. In all such situations, the advisory 
council could make the correct policy clear 
and furnish the rallying point for resistance. 


1 Procedure for Giving Effect to the Provision of the Wagner-Peyser Act Regarding Strikes and Lockouts, 


Bulletin II, United States Employment Service. 
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Another function that the council may well 
perform is that of interpreting the Service to 
the community in general. Members may be 
in positions from which they can explain 
what the Service is and what it does for the 
welfare of the State. More frequently, mem- 
bers can help the Service itself to get its story 
before the community. This procedure may 
be effected informally as the subject arises 
appropriately in business or social intercourse. 
It may be done more formally by the connec- 
tions of members of the council making it 
possible to open avenues of communication to 
groups, to strategic individuals, and to var- 
ious printed media. If council members are 
alert to opportunities for creating favorable 
public relations, they can do much to make 
the Service an integral part of the community. 
It goes without saying, however, that no 
member of the council should appoint him- 
self press agent and launch into a public-rela- 
tions program of his own devising. 


Stimulus to Greater Efficiency 


As a highly important function, it may be 
suggested that the council should always be 
insistent that the administration of the State 
Employment Service be progressive, that 
each year the work be performed with more 
technical proficiency and more professional 
assurance. There exists a tendency for any 
organization to flatten out on some level of 
performance and then slowly to deteriorate. 
The advisory council must always be alert to 
see that this course is not followed by the 
State Employment Service. It must be some- 
thing ofa thorn pricking administrative officers 
of the State Employment Service, insisting 
always that the level of performance be im- 
proving, that new ideas are translated into 
action, and that undesirable practices do not 
develop. The council must be always alert to 
see that progressive standards of personnel 
and operation are maintained. 

State advisory councils can be more than 
merely a requirement of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. Yet in a number of States they are 
established with something less than enthu- 
siasm by the administration, while member- 
ship on the council is accepted lightly with 


anticipation that the duties of office will be 
no more than nominal. This skepticism and 
this refusal of members to take their duties 
seriously have a very real foundation; for the 
nature of an advisory council creates a tend- 
ency for it either to become a nuisance or to 
fail so completely to function that even meet- 
ings are unattended. 


Advisory, Not Administrative 


The advisory council, it must be stressed, is 
advisory in function and not administrative. 
When the group as a whole or members of the 
group forget this principle and attempt to 
take over administrative duties, serious diffi- 
culties arise. - Members on occasion are 
prone to acquire enthusiasms and to try rid- 
ing hobbies through the Employment Service. 
In so doing they attempt to turn the Employ- 
ment Service into a special agency and to 
divert it from its basic functions. They may 
even wish to reorganize everything from the 
local offices, through the affiliation agreement, 
to the enabling Federal statute to harmonize 
the State Employment Service with new or 
preconceived ideas. When a situation of this 
nature arises, the council becomes not an 
aid to policy determination and to adminis- 
tration but an additional source of friction. 
In the ensuing struggle for administrative 
control, the regular officials win easily by 
allowing the council to sink into desuetude. 

On the other hand, a council may realize 
that its function is purely of an advisory 
nature. The members may sit back, doing 
nothing to familiarize themselves with the 
Service or its implications relative to the in- 
terests they represent, and wait for someone to 
come around asking for advice. A situation 
requiring such advice may not arise for some 
time; but, sooner or later, a delicate problem 
will appear. Then, when advice is requested, 
the members of the council, knowing nothing 
of the Service, nothing of its functions, nothing 
of its problems, can offer no useful suggestions. 
Such a council is useless because it fails in 
the very emergency for which it was created. 

An advisory council, then, is to avoid be- 
coming a nuisance; and, at the same time, it 
should be more than purely decorative. It 
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is doubtful if the councils today are of signifi- 
cant technical assistance. When funds for 
research and planning were extremely limited 
or entirely lacking, part-time avocational 
assistance was welcomed. When forms were 
poorly designed, when there was no workable 
occupational classification, when reports were 
unstandardized, when there were no stand- 
ards of personnel or administrative control, 
the councils had a wide field of activity in 
giving technical aid. Today, however, with 
better financial provisions for these functions 
and with centralized National and State ad- 
ministrative organizations, the Employment 
Service can more adequately provide its own 
technical services. As is indicated earlier in 
this article, however, there are constructive 
responsibilities for the council to accept. 


Mutual Responsibilities 


It should be pointed out that responsibility 
for an effective advisory council does not rest 
solely upon its members. New members, 


without detailed knowledge of what is ex- 
pected of them or of the Service itself, must 
of necessity be brought into the council. 
Rarely can it be expected that they will enter 
their positions with any special dedication of 
purpose. It is the responsibility of the State 
administrative officials to fire them with en- 
thusiasm by showing them the human content 
and the quality of work done. Only the 
administration can keep the members in- 
formed; and members can be useful only as 
they are informed. 

The State Employment Service must offer 
a quality of placement service of such high 
caliber that the members of the council can 
ke proud of their association with it. Never 
can a council be effective when it is asked to 
whitewash ill-considered acts and policies, or 
to pull chestnuts from fires into which they 


~ never should have been thrown. In short, 


the Service itself must be worthy of confidence 
and respect before an advisory council can 
begin to function effectively. 





13, and 14, 1939. 





The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Public Employment Services 
will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, on April 12, 

















Registration of Hunting and Fishing Guides 


By Siras F. CAMPBELL 


Statistical Supervisor, North Carolina State Employment Service 


T 1s possible for a public employment 
I office to extend a valuable service to 
groups of employers and applicants who 
cannot be readily contacted and who 
frequently cannot come personally to the 
office for aid or information. 

Thousands of nonresidents visit North 
Carolina annually on vacations for hunting 
or fishing trips. Most of them know what 
they want but do not know where to find it. 
Few kncw just how or where to locate com- 
petent guides, and many have no clear idea 
as to the section of the State in which to 
seek the sport they desire. 

The North Carolina State Service is un- 
dertaking to extend its facilities to sportsmen 
by securing the registration of all guides 
in the State. This registration program will 
develop information as to the variety of 
sports available in various sections of the 
State, the number of guides, their addresses, 
equipment, and experience. 

Two weeks after the registration of guides 
was begun, 7 of the 45 offices reported ap- 
proximately 200 registered guides maintain- 
ing 131 fishing boats and 231 hunting dogs. 
The average experience of these guides is 13 
years and includes the hunting of deer, bear, 
quail, turkey, pheasants, grouse, fox, and 
coon; ducks and geese; and also offshore, 
sound, and lake fishing. Some of the most 
important areas of the State have still to 
report. 


Guides are Eager to Cooperate 


The guides themselves are cooperating 
gladly in this undertaking. They realize that, 
except at an expense they can ill afford, they 
cannot place their names before those inter- 
ested in their services; thus the Service prom- 
ises to be of mutual benefit to both guide and 
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sportsman in removing as many as possible 
of the uncertainties from an activity designed 
to furnish a pleasurable season of diversion 
and a happy ending. 

It is expected that this systematic effort on 
the part of the Employment Service will pre- 
vent many disappointments for employers 
who, for lack of reliable information, select 
unfavorable seasons or localities, poorly 
equipped or incompetent guides, and who 
leave the State feeling that it has little to offer 
the sportsman. 

Individuals desiring information as to the 
different varieties of sports available in the 
State, kinds and abundance of game, seasons, 
and laws relating thereto, will be furnished 
with full information upon application to 
the State Department of Conservation and 
Development with which the Employment 
Service will be working in close cooperation 
at all times in furnishing information as to 
guide service. 

Through the media of specially prepared 
articles published in sports periodicals, the 
attention of sportsmen will be called to this 
new type of service which is free to all who 
may wish to plan a hunting or fishing trip in 
North Carolina. 

Sportsmen have only to direct an inquiry 
to the State administrative office at Raleigh, 
stating the details of their requirement. Their 
requests are immediately referred to the office 
in a position to render the service. If no def- 
inite area is selected by the sportsman, the 
clearance system is immediately set in motion 
to secure all possible information from areas 
in which the desired sport may be found, the 
number of guides available, and such other 
data as will enable the prospective visitor to 
make definite plans before coming into the 
State. 

















Uses of Personnel Evaluations in an 


Employment Service 


By Vernon A. McGEE 
Assistant Director, Texas State Employment Service 


N A PRECEDING article ' on evaluating per- 
I sonnel in State Employment Services, 
John H. Cooper pointed out that complete 
information regarding the progress of each 
employee was valuable to a State administra- 
tive office when salary adjustments, promo- 
tions, transfers, or other personnel changes are 
being considered. 

Evaluations of personnel can and do take 


much of the guesswork out of operations in_ 


the personnel department of the administra- 
tive office. Evaluations attain their greatest 
value to the Service, however, not in the 
personnel department but out in the field in 
local employment offices. 

Problems of handling claims, receiving new 
applications, reducing waiting time for appli- 
cants and employers, and pointing up the 
placement process, are so numerous in a fast- 
moving employment office that the district 
supervisor and the manager can easily forget 
John Smith, the junior clerk at $90 a month 
in the Services Department, Division 3, Unit 
A. Yet the John Smiths and the Bill Browns 
of the Employment Service are important in 
solving the supervisor’s and manager’s prob- 
lems in production and traffic control. In 
the final analysis, only the Smiths and the 
Browns, clerks and interviewers if you please, 
can make their office render the kind of em- 
ployment service the community needs and 
deserves. 

That is where descriptive evaluations of 
personnel come in. The program requires 
that periodically all key employees in the 
Employment Service shall sit down and make 
a subjective inventory of the human resources 


on their staffs. It means that the Service has 
to concentrate on John Smith’s strong points 
and his weak points; has to consider whether 
Bill Brown is better at contacting employers 
than he is at interviewing applicants in 
Section II, or equally good at both. 

When the “foremen” in the Employment 
Service begin thinking of the employees they 
supervise in those terms, things start happen- 
ing. Smith, the interviewer who takes appli- 
cations more rapidly than his associates, but 
about whose cards the placement inter- 
viewers are complaining of inadequate infor- 
mation, comes out of his interviewing booth 
and is assigned to a position on the claims 
counter. In three days he is leading his crew 
in number and accuracy of continuing claims 
taken. Evaluations assist the manager and 
department heads to match the men and jobs 
in their own office. 


A Compass For Training 


Descriptive evaluations also give point and 
purpose to training programs. Training 
supervisors are sometimes suspected of pre- 
paring their materials with an eye on volume 
rather than on definite, discriminated needs. 
The good practitioner does not prescribe for 
his patients en masse, without regard for their 
separate individual symptoms and com- 
plaints. Personnel evaluations enable the 
office manager and district supervisor to 
ascertain what employees need additional 
training in occupational classification, and 
what employees need a special training course 
in employer contacts. 

Like tracer bullets, personnel evaluations 


1 Evaluating Personnel in State Employment Services, by John H. Cooper, EMpLoyMent Service News, 


March 1939, pp. 6-8. 
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help supervisors and employees to know where 
they are going and where they have been. 
From time to time, such as when an employ- 
ee’s immediate superiors sharply disagree on 
his abilities and weaknesses, personnel evalua- 
tions will rattle a few skeletons. But who will 
deny that it is important to hear that rattle? 
Skeletons in closets lose their fearsomeness 
when management knows what skeleton is in 
which closet. If that management is alert to 
the information obtained from evaluations, it 
can even remove the skeleton and air the 
closet. 

We think it is important to remember, 
however, that evaluations only assist manage- 
ment in doing its job. In themselves, evalua- 
tions accomplish little. It is only when the 
information they contain and the facts they 
reveal are used by the operating personnel do 
evaluations attain their greatest significance. 
The uses to which those facts are put requires 
a continuous understanding of what evalua- 
tions cannot and do not do. 


Evaluating Evaluations 


Although evaluations can give the manager 
good clues to his employees’ abilities, evalua- 
tions cannot measure their production. They 
cannot be regarded as an objective yardstick 
which by itself will reliably measure the 
stature or potentiality of an employee. 
First and last, personnel evaluations are sub- 
jective. You cannot run them through a 
separator and skim off all the personal 
prejudices of the judges who completed them. 
Even so, that does not deny the importance to 
the personnel department and to John Smith 
of knowing what John’s immediate superiors 
think about him. 

Only occasionally do evaluations reveal the 
cause of the effects they describe. Those 
occasions are when the judge records, as 
comments on the evaluation form, that John 
Smith’s wife has been in a hospital critically 
ill for 6 weeks, thus accounting for John’s 
having slipped a little since the last evaluation 
on him was completed. In most cases man- 
agement has to look behind the evaluation to 
discover the causes of the difficulties the 
evaluations record. 


As a final limitation on descriptive evalua- 
tions, we might suggest the impossibility of 
ever reducing human characteristics to mathe- 
matical expressions, or even to the pigeon- 
holes of the descriptive phrases on the evalu- 
ation form itself. They never fit exactly, are 
never quite adequate. 

Experience in the use of descriptive evalua- 
tions is relatively short and incomplete. 
That experience which lies behind, however, 
indicates that evaluations should never be the 
sole reason for any change in status of an 
employee. Evaluations represent only one 
approach, one aspect, one ray of light on the 
problem of personnel administration. Re- 
membering their limitations, the approach is 
significant, the light ray illuminating. But 
the problem, whether it be one of promotion, 
transfer, training, or of discipline, becomes 
clearest only when viewed in the light of all 
the facts available, when regarded from all its 
known aspects. 


Processing Recommended Raises 


When the supervisor of the district in which 
John Smith works recommends him for a 
raise, several checks are made in the admin- 
istrative office. Attachments to the super- 
visor’s letter of recommendation on John are 
examined to determine whether John’s im- 
mediate superiors have recommended that 
increase in pay. Next, the record of factual 
circumstances indicating instances of out- 
standing performance are examined in an 
effort to determine whether John’s superiors 
are basing their recommendation on mere 
opinion, or upon facts taken from his person- 
nel folder in the district supervisor’s office. 
Then the budget is examined to ascertain 
whether John’s raise is fiscally possible. 

After those hurdles are cleared, John’s per- 
sonnel folder is pulled. From entries on the 
outside of it is noted the date of his last raise 
or other change in status. Then the descrip- 
tive evaluations on John inside his personnel 
folder are examined, along with his previous 
experience, both inside and outside the 
Service. If all the facts jibe, his raise goes 
through. 

If the evaluations do not jibe with the facts 
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submitted in support of the recommended 
raise, the personnel department begins an 
inquiry. Such inquiries frequently result in 
learning more about how good John’s supe- 
riors are than how good an employee John is. 
Both are important. 


Engineering For Community Needs 


Descriptive evaluations become even more 
meaningful to the administrative office in 
instances of employee transfers. Texas is 
experiencing a changing economy. Chem- 
urgy has a foot in the door to agriculture’s 
disordered room; many workers on farms and 
in sawmills are leaving those changing indus- 
tries to seek employment elsewhere; shops and 
plants are either changing their locations to 
Texas or establishing new plants in the State; 
the community’s industrial structure is 
changing, and its employment needs change 
with it. All these transitions mean that the 
employment office must change, too, if it is to 
keep abreast of its problem. 

And so it frequently comes about that the 
number of personnel in office A must be 
reduced due to declining production, and the 
total personnel in office B must be increased 
as the community’s demands for employment 
service increase. But it by no means follows 
that the required number of employees in 
office A can and should be transferred to 
office B. Just as the premises supervisor has a 
standing mandate to engineer the employ- 
ment-office lay-out to fit the needs of the 
community it serves, so the personnel depart- 
ment has a standing mandate to engineer the 
personnel equipment in the local office to 
fit the needs of the community that office 
serves. 

If the personnel increase in office B is due to 
a building boom, and the staff at that point 
needs an interviewer experienced in inter- 
viewing and referring construction workers, 
the personnel department must find an 
employee with the required qualifications who 
is willing to accept transfer to B. Such an 
employee, however, cannot be selected with 
finality from the record of employees’ per- 
sonal characteristics and qualifications in the 
personnel department. Eight, ten, or more 
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employees with the required qualifications 
may be located, but not until evaluations on 
each are examined can the personnel depart- 
ment proceed with the fullest understanding 
of what it is doing and why. 

The mere fact that an employee’s personnel 
record shows he has the required merit- 
system status and the desired age, education, 
veteran status, and background is no proof 
that he is the man who will fill the bill in 
office B. What has he been doing since he 
came into the Service, and how has he been 
doing it? Descriptive evaluations provide 
some of the answers, round out more com- 
pletely the picture of that employee the per- 
sonnel department needs. 

It is likely that the employee found quali- 
fied and available for assignment to office B 
is now working in office X. The personnel 
department must repeat the same process to 
determine whether the vacancy thus created 
in office X can be filled by transferring an 
employee from office A, which must be re- 
duced. It sometimes happens that four or 
five transfers are required in order to engineer 
the human resources of each office for the 
needs of the community it serves. Descrip- 
tive evaluations increase the point and pur- 
pose of each such transaction. 


Other Uses of Evaluations 


Additional uses of descriptive evaluations 
probably will be found beyond the normal 
day-to-day operations in local offices and 
personnel departments. Exactly what those 
uses are is yet to be determined with finality. 
Experience has suggested a few. Results of 
descriptive evaluations on employees in one 
classification, such as junior interviewer, for 
the entire Service are reduced to a graph. 
Separate graphs are prepared on the same 
basis for each district. A comparison of 
each district graph with the State-wide aver- 
age will give the personnel department a 
hint as to where its problems lie. Following 
that clue may reveal the need of better 
employee supervision in the weak district, 
or the need of a special training program 
grounded on that district’s particular prob- 
lems. 
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Our guessing about the effects of age, edu- 
cation, or kind of experience on employ- 
ment-office operations can be considerably 
improved by relating descriptive evaluation 
results to such factors. Similar analyses give 
pay-roll administration a more equitable 
base, prevent an interviewer in one district 
from making $30 a month more than an 


interviewer doing identical work equally as 
well in another district. 

Whether descriptive evaluations of per- 
sonnel are applied to daily operations or to 
special analytical personnel studies, they 
achieve real usefulness simply because they 
shed a little light on some of the dark places 
in our business. 


Radio Interviews 


By Gorpon HITTENMARK 
Radio Commentator 


tncE April 1938 I have been interviewing 

over a Washington radio station, unem- 
ployed applicants registered with the District 
of Columbia Employment Center. Each of 
these interviews lasts for about 5 minutes, is 
directed mainly to employers, and empha- 
sizes the applicant’s qualifications for a 
particular job. Applicants are presented 
solely on the basis of their occupational 
competence. The program has no emotional 
or sympathetic appeal; and the type of work 
each applicant states he is seeking is based 
on his previous experience, educational back- 
ground, and physical ability to perform such 
work. 

The use of radio as a medium for stimulat- 
ing and sustaining employer interest and for 
assisting unemployed men and women to 
obtain employment is not a new procedure 
evolved in the last 2 or 3 years. Nearly 10 
years ago when I was announcer for a station 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., and subsequently 
for other stations at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Waco and Fort Worth, Tex., I conducted 
weekly programs which were designed to 
help people obtain jobs. 

These programs, however, were entirely 
different from the present one. Men and 
women from surrounding areas were invited 
to come to the broadcasting studio for an 
interview, and some of them lived 30 or 40 
miles from the city. As many people as 
could be interviewed during the 15-minute 


- 


period were presented to the radio audience, 
and greater emphasis was placed upon the 
economic need of the individual than upon 
the ability of that person to do a particular 


job well. 
The disadvantages of such a program are 


obvious, particularly when this type is com- 
pared with the program now presented in 
the District of Columbia. Those interviewed 
did not represent a cross section of the unem- 
ployed in the community, and offers of jobs 
were given mainly through sympathy. In 
most instances the work offered the appli- 
cant was of such a temporary nature or was 
so unsuitable that it did little to solve his 
problem. In addition, no further assistance 
could be offered the applicant after the 
program was over if an offer for a job was 
not received immediately. 


Cooperation With the District of Columbia 
Employment Center 


When officials of the District of Columbia 
Employment Center approached me last 
year and requested that I devote a few 
minutes each morning to interviewing an 
applicant who was looking for a job, I 
realized immediately that the Center pro- 
vided the facilities that were not available 
in the other cities some years ago. By co- 
ordinating our efforts, the possibility of 
selling the District of Columbia Employ- 
ment Center to both employers and applicants 
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was readily foreseen; and, at the same time, 
it would be possible to provide the two groups 
with an educational service that is the obliga- 
tion of every radio station. In addition to 
having the privilege of presenting his quali- 
fications over the radio, the applicant could 
have at his disposal the service of a com- 
munity agency which would continuously 
endeavor to help him find gainful em- 
ployment. 

The logical time in the District of Columbia 
to have a radio program which would be 
heard by the greatest majority of employers 
is early in the morning, between 7 and 8:30. 
A program of this nature should not be given 
at a time when it conflicts with others that 
have a considerable following. Since there 
are many national programs that run con- 
tinuously during the evening hours, the 
only alternative, if a daily program is con- 
templated, is to get a period during the time 
specified in the morning. 

When the series was started, 8:15 a. m. was 
chosen as the best time to catch the employer 
either at home, in his car on his way to work, 
or, in many instances, at his office or shop. 
With few exceptions we have maintained this 
time for applicant interviewing during the 
morning broadcast of music and announce- 
ments. Since this is the time of day when the 
employer is thinking about opening his office 
or store for business, we thought he might be 
reminded of a vacancy in his business and 
might be motivated to call the Employment 
Center for qualified applicants after hearing 
the broadcast. 

To be eligible for a radio interview, an 
applicant must be registered at the Employ- 
ment Center. One applicant is interviewed 
each week-day morning except Saturday. 
Since applicants selected for the program are 
chosen from every division of the Center, the 
occupations represented are diversified; and 
only those applicants are selected whose 
qualifications and experience can be matched 
by other available registrants, so that all 
resulting job orders may be filled if several 
employers want to hire the person interviewed. 

The Employment Center interviews and 
classifies each applicant with particular care 





before he is considered for the program. To 
insure the appearance of at least one person 
at the broadcasting studio each morning, two 
applicants are instructed to report there. 
One is scheduled to be interviewed that day, 
and one the following day. The one sched- 
uled for the following morning reports for 
observation and final instructions, and, more 
important still, to substitute for the appli- 
cant scheduled for that morning should he 
fail to keep his appointment. 


Methods of Presentation 


Three methods of presentation have been 
used. At first the applicant was asked a 
series of general questions, such as name, 
address, height, weight, educational back- 
ground, other personal and identifying infor- 
mation, and a few specific occupational 
questions. A copy of the questions and 
answers was given to each applicant so that 
a smooth, coherent program could be given. 
During the month of December we had a 
temporary studio, which, built against the 
corner of a building at a busy downtown 
intersection, was too small to permit having 
the applicant appear before the microphone. 
While broadcasting from this booth, each 
morning I read a script prepared by the 
Center which gave the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions and work experience. The method now 
used, which is the most effective, adopts some 
features of the first two types of broadcasts. 
I read a brief résumé of each applicant’s edu- 
cational qualifications, work experience, and 
identifying information; and then the appli- 
cant describes in detail the type of work he is 
capable of doing and states the kind of work 
he is seeking. 

When the applicant has completed his part 
of the program, employers are reminded that 
the applicant is but one of the many qualified 
workers registered at the District of Columbia 
Employment Center; and to save time, ex- 
pense, and effort employers may obtain qual- 
ified workers for any occupation through the 
Center. The radio audience is also re- 
minded each morning that the Employment 
Center is a community service provided with- 
out charge either to employers or to workers 
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of the District of Columbia. After the tele- 
phone number of the Center is given, em- 
ployers are reminded, in closing, that they 
may communicate through the Center with 
the applicant interviewed that morning. 
Two elements which are essential for the 
success of this kind of program are consistency 
and brevity. Consistency is achieved by 
having an applicant in the studio each morn- 
ing for an interview, and by constantly re- 
ferring to the Employment Center, so that 
local employers come more and more to 


associate the District of Columbia Employ- 
ment Center with each vacancy in their 
organizations. To sustain the interest of the 
audience, it is necessary that the program be 
brief. 

That the Employment Center’s morning 
radio program is getting results is shown by 
the employer response. Up to the time this 
article was written, 212 applicants have been 
interviewed over the air, and the Center has 
received 776 job orders which have been 
directly attributed to the program. 


Louisiana Locale 


By Prescott HENo : 


District Manager, Loutsiana State Employment Service, Lafayette, Louisiana 


HE TERM, Itinerant Service, has different 
i ccenaimiiens in different sections of the 
country, depending upon the terrain. In 
most places it may mean a trip over plains, 
hills, or mountains to meet with applicants 
and claimants in remote sections. Along the 
Eastern and Gulf Coasts, however, the itin- 
erant interviewer may find it necessary to 
travel long distances over water. Such con- 
ditions are especially prevalent in the bayou 
country of Louisiana, where 75 miles by 
land and 25 miles by water are all in the 
day’s work. 

After an early morning drive of some 75 
miles into the sun, the itinerant interviewer 
arrives at a boat landing and embarks by 
motorboat over beautiful lakes and bayous. 
A 2-hour trip is required to reach a settlement 
which is to be the base of operations. From 
here, radiuslike, short boat trips are made to 
numerous smaller settlements. One is at 
first puzzled when the guide heads the boat 
into what is apparently a clump of shrub- 
bery, but, upon brushing through, we find 
ourselves in a cove and proceed for a mile 
or two more to a small community. At each 
of a number of stops, registrations are ac- 
cepted and claims are filed. Questions on 
Employment Service work and related ac- 
tivities are answered, and, in general, all 


the functions commonly associated with a 
local employment office in a town or city 
are performed in the depths of the bayou 
country. In this area are approximately 
2,500 inhabitants scattered over 225 square 
miles of land and water. It is one of the 
few areas where itinerant service is given on 
a more or less house-to-house basis and the 
path between houses is over water. 

The residents of this district are predomi- 
nantly engaged in fishing, but they also pick 
moss and gain their livelihood in other ways 
which the countryside makes possible. Travel 
is largely by boat. Most of the oarsmen 
stand up in the rear of the boat, pushing it 
along with one oar. 

Sometimes, after a day spent in interviewing 
and claims taking through this region, it is 
necessary to start homeward after sunset 
and to travel over the bayous by boat at 
night. The natives have a sixth sense, which 
enables them to proceed unerringly where 
they want to go. Without channel markers— 
without stars, compass, or moon—they can 
cross a 5-mile lake and come within a few 
feet of the boat landing they are aiming 
for, and then curse because they missed 
hitting it exactly. 

Being an itinerant interviewer under these 
conditions is never dull. 














“T Need a Job” 


By GERTRUDE P. HARDIMAN 
Assistant Field Representative, United States Employment Service 


NE of the characteristics of a democracy 

is that private citizens may present 
their problems and questions directly to gov- 
ernmental authorities, if not in person, then 
by letter. The answers to such letters consti- 
tute a means by which a large number of 
people are informed regarding governmental 
activities and functions. 

The United States Employment Service has 
received since July 1, 1935, an average of 
23,235 letters of inquiry a year either directly 
or indirectly. These letters deal primarily 
with how or where to get a job; only a small 
percentage asks for factual information on 
various aspects of the Employment Service. 
The answers to the first type of inquiry sug- 
gest, in most instances, that the writer register 
at his local public employment office, together 
with whatever additional suggestions are ap- 
propriate. Replies to the second group of 
letters contain the information requested if it 
is available. The study described herein indi- 
cates that the great majority of letters received 
by the United States Employment Service are 
of the first—or job-seeking—type; in the 
sample analyzed 97 percent fell in that cate- 
gory. It therefore appears that a number of 
persons applying at public employment 
offices have been instructed to do so by letters 
received from the United States Employment 
Service. 


Study of 1,000 Letters 


To ascertain what information the writers of 
these numerous letters of inquiry actually 
seek, a detailed study of 1,000 letters was insti- 
tuted. Every statement in each letter was 
noted and tabulated, regardless of its nature 
or whether it bore any apparent relation to 
Employment Service functions. These re- 
sults were then available for study in connec- 
tion with the formulation of adequate replies. 


The more interesting and significant findings 
are described below. 

It should be noted first that these letters 
must be accepted and answered at their face 
value. It is impracticable to check the accu- 
racy of statements made in such a large vol- 
ume of mail distributed over 48 States. 

As stated above, 97 percent of the sample 
studied contained requests for a job, either for 
the writer, for a relative, or for a friend. It is 
recognized that the writers do not usually con- 
sider these appeals as job applications, and 
that is essentially what they are. As letters of 
application, they are, with a few exceptions, 
completely inadequate. Assuming for the 
moment that it would be possible, as they 
hope it is, to get jobs for them, it would be 
impossible to do so on the basis of these 
letters because of their inadequate informa- 
tion. The majority of the letters under 
discussion would probably receive little con- 
sideration from private industry. It is pos- 
sible that if the applicant fully realized that 
he was writing a formal letter of application, 
he would improve the quality of his letter. 

It is generally agreed that personal data, 
education, and work history should be out- 
lined in a letter of application. The large 
majority of these letters were found to lack 
this basic information; when some of it was 
included, the rest was not. Almost every 
letter contained some personal data, such as 
age, marital status, or physical condition, but 
usually as justification of the need for a job 
rather than in recognition that such informa- 
tion belongs in a letter of application. For 
example, 296, or 29.6 percent, stated their 
age ! as over 45 or under 21 and surmised 
that it influenced their unemployment. Mar- 
ital status was mentioned by a larger number 
(571) than age, but again principally as jus- 
tification of the need for a job. For the same 


1 A record was kept only of those mentioning age as a problem in their vocational adjustment. Very 
few persons included their age unless it presented a problem to them. 
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reasons, a handicap was mentioned only 
when it related to the writer’s unemployment 
problem; there were 117 who stated that 
they were physically handicapped. 


Work History and Other Data 


With the exception of two persons who 
stated that they could not read or write and 
had someone else write the letters for them, 
the writer of every letter studied must have 
had some education; yet only 183 persons out 
of 1,000 indicated how much schooling they 
had had. Many said, “‘I ain’t had no educa- 
tion,” “I have a good (or fair) education,”’ or 
“TI have a college education,” but their com- 
ments were too vague to be of value. It is in- 
teresting that 64, or 34.9 percent of those 
stating their education, were college gradu- 
ates, who presumably recognized the need for 
a full statement. 

Work history is at least equal to, and in 
some occupations, more important than, edu- 
cation or personal data. Yet only 316, or 
approximately one-third, made even a vague 
reference to their line of work. This excludes, 
of course, 12 who indicated they “‘can do any- 
thing.” A listing of the occupations into 
which these 316 persons would probably fall 
was made as follows: 131 commercial and 
professional; 171 skilled; 96 unskilled; and 
18 hotel and restaurant or domestic. The 
word “listing” instead of “‘classification’’ is 
used advisedly since it would be impossible to 
classify accurately any of the writers on the 
basis of the statements in their letters. 
Though recognizing the limitations of such a 
list, it was interesting to note what occupa- 
tions the people placed themselves in. Those 
in the commercial-professional, and the hotel- 
restaurant-domestic classes were most easily 
grouped, as it is not necessary to decide 
whether they are skilled or less skilled; a 
stenographer or bookkeeper was definitely in 
the former class; and a cook, maid, or waitress 
was in the latter class. When a man stated 
that he did construction work he might be 
skilled, semiskilled, or less skilled. Since it 
was usually found possible to classify arbi- 
trarily the applicants as skilled or less skilled, 
the semiskilled grouping was omitted. 


An interviewer in a local employment office 
realizes the difficulty of securing from the 
applicant the complete information necessary 
for placement. That the applicants do not 
voluntarily offer such information is borne out 
by this survey, but allowance may be made 
for the possibility that, in a formal interview, 
the applicant may recognize the desirability 
of providing full data. 

Seventy-nine letters were in such poor hand- 
writing, or in such poor spelling, that they 
were to all intents and purposes illegible. 
Many letters were badly written or spelled, 
but were still legible. 


Referred to Local Employment Offices 


The policy of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in referring the writers of such 
letters to local employment offices or other 
appropriate Federal, State, or local agencies 
is supported by the fact that only 0.017 per- 
cent wrote to the United States Employment 
Service for information which that agency 
might reasonably be expected to have, such 
as occupational or statistical information. 

Only 93 persons indicated previous regis- 
tration in a public employment office, this 
figure including those who stated they were 
on relief, on which the assumption of regis- 
tration was based. It cannot, of course, be 
concluded that the remaining 90.7 percent 
are not registered in a local employment 
office, or do not know about its facilities. As- 
suming, however, that the majority of those 
so registered mentioned it, the problem of 
educating or informing the others presents 
itself. 

Urban vs. Rural Inquiries 


An entirely unexpected fact which the sur- 
vey brought out is that the proportion of 
letters received from rural areas (under 5,000) 
and from large urban centers (10 largest cities 
by 1930 census) is very nearly the same. 
Naturally the problem of sending an appli- 
cant to a public employment office in a rural 
area is different from directing him to an 
office in a metropolitan area. Difficulties of 
transportation and communication, and 
changing itinerant schedules, are only two of 
the complications in rural areas. It had been 
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expected that the larger percentage of letters 
would come from urban areas, but this study 
indicates that only slightly over one-fourth 


actually do. 
Two specific illustrations of the type of let- 


ter which is difficult to answer may be inter- 
esting. First is the adult who wishes to 
change his occupation and seeks guidance in 
the choice of an alternate field; and second is 
the individual who has heard of a job open- 
ing, in his own town or elsewhere, but who 
does not have the facts quite accurately re- 
garding it and who makes application for the 
position. 

Obviously long-distance guidance is not 
possible. Usually one or more of three sug- 
gestions can be made: (1) That the writer go 
to this local public employment office and 
discuss the employment possibilities in his 
community with an interviewer there; (2) 
that he secure informational pamphlets on 
vocations he has mentioned, if such pamphlets 
have been issued by governmental or by pri- 
vate agencies; (3) that he contact trade or 
professional associations in a field he has men- 
tioned. The extent of supplementary infor- 
mation which must be maintained by the sec- 
tion answering these letters is indicated in (2) 
and (3). 

Although the administrative office of the 
United States Employment Service does not 
act as a placement agency, it attempts to se- 
cure accurate information for inquirers in the 
second group. For example, if an individual 
asks about “‘the new job of factory inspector 
in my State,” he is directed to the appropriate 
department of his State government. It is 
understandable that many people write to the 
United States Employment Service for em- 
ployment information because of the name of 
the agency. The Service feels that such 
inquiries should be accurately and fully 
answered wherever possible. The reception- 
ist or interviewer in a local office knows how 
much similar material must be readily avail- 
able about the community; the Washington 
office must know such information, or sources 
of it, for the whole Nation. 


Humorous Statements 


No article on letters to the Federal Govern- 
ment would be complete without reference to 
the unconscious humor contained in many of 
them. A few samples of amusing statements 
found in this study are included here without 
comment: 


“Things have changed since the days of Horatio 
Alger.” 


“I thought of coming to see you . . but it 
looked so much like rain, I didn’t have the heart to 
start hitch-hiking. . . .” 


Wants to farm, but “everyone wants a two-horse 
crop with one mule.” 


Says her husband worked for $17 a week, “‘every 
day sometimes on an average of 8 and 9 days a week 
for same pay.” 


‘My rent is in the rear.” 


‘*Please get me a job in a hospital. I am a butcher 
by trade.” 


“IT am the soul supporter of a family of six.” 


In summary, the characteristic most com- 
mon to these letters is that the writers seek a 
job, or expert guidance, but give completely 
inadequate information about themselves. 
Even allowing that many of these are des- 
perate, last-resort appeals to a higher power, 
the lack of information contained in the let- 
ters makes it impossible for the United States 
Employment Service to give the maximum 
aid in the form of suggested materials or 
contacts. 

In answering these letters, the United States 
Employment Service, though sympathetic 
with the writers and desiring to help them as 
much as possible, has the difficult responsi- 
bility of informing them, as tactfully as pos- 
sible, that long-range assistance in the solution 
of their problems is not practicable. Con- 
stantly kept in mind, during the preparation 
of replies, is the blind faith which the writers 
have in the Federal Government, and their 
conviction that Washington can magically 
solve any and all of their personal problems. 
Obviously assistance can best be rendered 
through local employment offices and other 
local agencies of Government. 








Borderline Territory 


By Wiiui1aAM A. LouGHLIN 


Manager, Connecticut State Employment Service, New London, Conn. 


HE VILLAGE of Pawcatuck, Conn., is on 
"Tite southeastern boundary of the State. 
Adjacent to it, just across the Pawcatuck 
River, is the town of Westerly, the south- 
western boundary town of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

To all intents and purposes, Pawcatuck and 
Westerly are one town. The inhabitants 
trade in the same stores and banks, and use 
the same post office, which is Westerly, R. I. 
On the Pawcatuck, or Connecticut side of 
the boundary, are situated three of the larg- 
est industries of the community, which, nor- 
mally employing about 700 persons, would 
ordinarily be served by the New London 
office, 20 miles away. 

Directly across the river, and on the same 
telephone exchange but in Rhode Island, is 
the Westerly district office of the Rhode Is- 
land State Employment Service. Under the 
normal allocation of responsibilities, if these 
employers wanted to use the Employment 
Service, they would contact the New London 
office, which, however, was experiencing 
difficulty in serving and placing residents of 
the Pawcatuck section, because of their 
distance from the office. Since many of 
these people, out of work for a long time, 
could not afford bus fare for a trip to 
the office, registrations and renewals were 
sporadic. 

Staff members of the Connecticut State 
Employment Service visited the Westerly 
office and learned that, although the in- 
cumbent manager had only recently taken 
over the office, he had already given the 
situation considerable thought. He agreed 
that something should be done about it. 
A survey of employers showed that many of 
them were glad to use the Employment 
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Service, if the office were easy to contact. 
Plans were worked out in considerable detail 
and were submitted to the respective direc- 
tors of the two State Employment Services 
involved. 


Meeting in Westerly 


Maj. Leonard J. Maloney, director for 
Connecticut, and Thomas H. Bride, Jr., 
director for Rhode Island, with their respec- 
tive assistants and the two managers, met at 
the Westerly office in January 1937 to con- 
sider the matter. It was speedily agreed 
that an interstate agreement should be pro- 
mulgated to remedy the situation. By this 
agreement the New London office set up, for 
the Westerly office, a duplicate file of all 
registrants living in Pawcatuck; and any 
resident of Pawcatuck who wanted to register 
with the Employment Service could do so 
by going to the Westerly office. When 
Westerly took such registrations, the original 
would be forwarded to the New London file 
and a copy made for the duplicate file. The 
New London office would code the new 
registration, assign an identification number, 
make out the identification card, and forward 
it to the Westerly office. The duplicate card 
would then be completed, and the identifi- 
cation card given the registrant on his next 
visit. Westerly was to report renewals to 
New London at regular intervals. 

In return, the Rhode Island Service was 
allotted Connecticut territory contiguous to 
the Westerly office, including the three 
largest employers in the vicinity. These 
employers now had an employment office at 
their door. Westerly agreed to make refer- 
rals to these employers when and if called 
upon, on a 50-50 basis, as far as practicable. 
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When Connecticut registrants were placed, 
Westerly reported them to New London and 
not on Rhode Island statistical reports. New 
London then reported the placement in the 
usual manner. 


How It Works 


The agreement has been in effect now for 
2 years, and it has proved to be satisfac- 
tory to the two State Services and to the 
employers and workers of the area. 

The handling of unemployment compen- 
sation claims has also been greatly expedited 
by the agreement. New London operates a 
weekly itinerant station in the Westerly 
office, handling claims of either Connecticut 
or Rhode Island residents against Connect- 


icut employers; the Westerly office handles 
claims of residents of both States against 
Rhode Island employers. Since January 3, 
1937, the first day of benefit payments under 
the Connecticut Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act, more than 1,500 original claims 
have been taken at the Westerly office by 
Connecticut itinerant interviewers. 

A considerable number of placements have 
been made of both Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut registrants with employers in the 
two States. 

The success of the interstate agreement is 
due in no small measure to the willingness of 
both Services to give as well as take, and to 
the understanding cooperation of the two 
State directors. 


Domestics Encouraged to Register 


From Virginia Godsey, Junior Interviewer in the Bristol office of the Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service, comes a suggestion regarding a way to meet one of the most pressing problems of the 
Employment Service—how to keep a representative selection of domestic registrants in the active 
file. The system used in Bristol involves encouraging the registration of applicants through the 
cooperation of neighborhood grocers and other storekeepers. 

The Bristol office wrote to every neighborhood merchant listed in the city directory. Each 
was asked if he had any customers who were not working and who might be interested in domestic 
employment. It was suggested in the letters that many of the storekeepers would benefit by helping 
their customers get jobs, in that bills would be paid more promptly. The merchant was asked to 
inform as many of his customers as possible of the facilities offered by the Bristol office and of its 
desire to assist them in finding suitable work in the homes of the town. Many of the merchants 
replied to the letters, thanking the Service and expressing a desire to cooperate with the plan. The 
response, greater than anticipated, attracted many applicants to register with the office. A number 
of these had not previously done so because of their belief that the employment office was primarily 
a relief agency. 

As a result of this solicitation, the active file of the Bristol office is now well supplied with 
5 domestic workers, and all orders are being quickly and satisfactorily filled. Merchants, applicants, 
employers, and the Bristol office are all pleased with the operation of the plan. 


February Foreword Used in Promotional Work 


Reports from a number of State Employment Services indicate that the Foreword in the Feb- 
ruary 1939 issue of the EmpLoyMeNT Service News, entitled “Aiding a Personnel Department,” 
has been useful in direct-mail advertising, employer-visiting, and other promotional work, particu- 
larly in localities where there are a number of industrial firms and commercial establishments which 
have their own personnel departments. The foreword explains in some detail the basis for relation- 
ships which are either already exisiting, or can be built up between a local employment office and 
personnel departments. In some instances multilith reproductions of the article have been made, 











Placement Trends Show Continued 
Improvement 


ONTINUED increases in placement op- 
C portunities for Employment Service 
registrants were reflected in February opera- 
tions. There was a gain of more than one- 
third in the number of jobs filled above the 
level of a year ago, with a total of 181,054 
complete placements, of which 126,408 were 
in private jobs. A moderate decrease in the 
number of applications received during the 
month was also recorded. 

Accompanying an intensification in place- 
ment activity, widest gains were achieved in 
private jobs of regular duration. A total of 
130,781 field visits were made, 51.7 percent 
above February 1938. Regular private jobs 
rose 49 percent above a year ago to a total of 
65,179. Temporary placements in private 
employment numbered 61,229, up 28.3 per- 
cent from last year. Men were placed in 
61,415 private jobs and women in 64,993. 
Placementsin public employment were 54,646, 
over one-third above the total for February 
1938. 

Widening of job opportunities was general 
throughout the country, gains in private 
placements being reported in 36 States. 

Improvement in employment conditions 
was also reflected in the decrease both in 
current applications and in the total active 
file. During February 1,049,266 current 
applications were received, off almost 10 
percent from a year ago and a decrease in 
daily rate of nearly 20 percent from January. 
Unlike the situation last year when more than 
half of the registrations were from new appli- 
cants, the number of renewals was highest 
this year. New applications in February 
numbered 489,335, off 34.7 percent from last 
year, while renewals numbered 559,931, up 
34.9 percent from February 1938. Applica- 
tions for men dropped 14.4 percent from a 
year ago to 763,380. Registrations for women, 
on the other hand, increased 3.4 percent to a 
total of 285,886. 

At the end of February the active file 
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contained 7,198,803 registrations, of which 
5,672,188 were men and 1,526,615 women. 

During February the 1,666 operating 
offices and 2,420 itinerant points of the Em- 
ployment Service received 10,341,577 per- 
sonal visits, over 20 percent more than a year 
ago. In addition to the complete placements 
discussed above, the employment offices 
assisted in making 30,649 supplemental 
placements. 

A summary of the principal operating 
totals for February is contained in table 1. 

Registration and placement activity for 
veterans paralleled in general the trends 
reported for applicants as a whole. A sum- 
mary of the national totals for veterans is 
contained in table 2. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service February 1939 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

January '!|February|February 

1939 1938 1937 
Total applications. ...._- 1,049,266 | —19.3 -9.9 +87.5 
New applications....| 489,335 | —16.8 | —34.7 + 86.6 
Renewa!s__.....-.-- 559,931 | —21.4 | +34.9 +88. 4 
Total placements.._._--- 181,054 —0.6 | +37.3 —27.6 
PONS Biv iinianwe 126,408 +6.5 | +38.2 -19.9 
ee 54,646 | —13.9 | +35.3 —40.9 
Active file (end of month) _|7,198,803 —3.2 +6.4 +17.7 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 


Taste 2.—Summary of Veteran’s Activities, 
February 1939 











Percent of change from— 





Activity Number 


January'|February| February 
1939 1938 1937 





Total applications--__.._- 43,737 | —13.0 | —10.7 | +41.2 
New applications... 13,355 | —17.7 | —46.7 | +27.0 
Renewals_......._.- 30,382 | —10.7 | +27.1 +48.5 

Total placements_......- 8,251 | —12.9 | +23.1 —46.5 
ae 4,185 | +7.1 | +27.5 —44.9 
| eee 4,066 | —26.9| +18.8| —48.0 

Active file (end of month).| 355,876 —2.4] +2.6 +5.3 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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TasBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, February 1939 




































































TOTAL 
Placements Applications 

Private — Sueutes 

Division and State Total ; —_ Feb. " A ape 2 ig — 

Total Wereene ont Public Total New 1939 iocnene 

Number — month) 
January! 
United States___]181,054 |126,408 +6 | 65,179 | 54,646 {130,781 |1,049,266 [489,335 |7,198,803 |10.341,577 | 30,649 
New England.-._..--- 8,816 | 6,877 —3 | 4,791 1,939 | 5,805 56,086 | 25,214 | 526,800 697 ,209 948 
BREE Sa cccccses 1,035 796 —16 595 239 891 8,207 | 1,839 45,310 71,699 71 
New Hampshire_--| 1,619 | 1,310 —18 | 1,032 309 616 5,135 1,275 29,610 31,525 366 
Vermont--..------ 702 468 +4 275 234 263 2,041 779 17,865 17,542 18 
Massachusetts-..-| 2,064 | 1,594 +9] 1,176 470 880 19,118 | 11,463 | 316,242 350,082 172 
Rhode Island__.-.- 691 564 +2 363 127 875 8,188 | 3,705 31,788 91,794 133 
Connecticut -_--- 2,705 | 2,145 +5 1,350- 560 | 2,280 13,397 | 4,152 85,985 134,567 188 
Middle Atlantic _.._-- 24,059 | 19,210 +10 | 10,967 | 4,849 | 20,254 | 263,687 |129,631 |1,790,750 | 2,932,190 1,174 
New York_...---- 14,452 | 10,716 +4] 5,572 | 3,736 | 8,826 | 109,720 | 61,718 | 556,707 |21,691,565 473 
New Jersey.-.---- 3,407 | 3,077 +9} 1,715 330 | 2,932 54,149 | 34,873 | 282,801 400,445 162 
Pennsylvania - ---- 6,200 | 5,417 +24 | 3,680 783 | 8,496 99,818 | 33,040 | 951,242 840,180 539 
East North Central_--] 30,437 | 25,097 +10 | 13,223 | 5,340 | 25,289 | 181,841 | 82,863 |1,477,081 | 1,482,320 5,156 
Le eee ees 5,995 | 4,742 +16 | 2,323 1,253 | 4,157 55,476 | 32,223 | 458,441 521,945 2,479 
Indiana.........- 4,924 | 4,610 +16 | 2,738 314 | 6,177 24,980 | 11,271 196,555 272,393 1,066 
RS cence 9,119 | 8,666 +3 | 3,933 453 | 4,900 25,209 | 11,892 | 299,507 118,923 178 
Michigan_-....--- 6,119 | 4,025 +7 | 2,371 | 2,094 | 6,563 52,603 | 20,191 | 354,372 410,057 956 
Wisconsin.... .-- 4,280 | 3,054 +20} 1,858 | 1,226] 3,492 23,573 | 7,286} 168,206 159,002 477 
West North Central.__} 15,921 | 11,715 +14] 5,172} 4,206 | 17,128 89,038 | 38,690 | 697,430 897,481 1,333 
Minnesota_.-.---- 3,073 | 2,424 —2] 1,267 649 | 6,521 16,450 | 6,732 | 205,760 289,405 243 
oo eee 4,585 | 3,576 +22 | 1,204] 1,009] 3,113 14,141 | 6,040] 103,767 200,502 655 
Missouri--.-.---- $3,237 | 2,38 +20] 1,382 854 | 3,271 27,493 | 15,725 | 200,724 193 ,739 50 
North Dakota---- 948 819 +2 307 129 673 4,935 | 1,031 32,972 26,476 57 
South Dakota...-| 1,019 696 +12 247 323 610 3,372 948 36,199 18,819 13 
Nebraska. --.--- 1,314 864 +41 389 450 1,403 7,551 2,843 45,556 68 ,684 63 
a 1,745 953 +13 792 793 | 1,537 15,096 | 5,371 72,452 99,856 252 
South Atlantic._...--- 28,514 | 14,165 +10 | 8,166 | 14,349 | 12,658 | 133,659 | 65,473 | 846,478 | 1,146,142 2,242 
Delaware__....--- 748 461 +24 224 287 242 2,890 | 1,251 18,927 30,153 20 
Maryland--.....-- 2,640 | 1,559 +12 922 |} 1,081 1,623 17,243 | 5,874 71,216 146,241 126 
Dist. of Columbia_| 2,431 | 2,233 -—0 986 198 70 7,535 | 3,705 51,036 72,597 3 
VEE Scccccse~ 4,165 | 1,737 +2} 1,255 | 2,428] 1,578 19,683 | 8,767 53,409 144,404 167 
West Virginia__--- 2,643 1,890 +4] 1,161 753 | 2,017 15,693 | 4,527] 114,882 157,821 614 
North Carolina....| 6,717 | 3,368 +7 | 1,848 | 3,349] 2,364 24,075 | 11,041 129,629 267,511 354 
South Carolina_...| 2,713 801 +25 465 | 1,912 928 9,179 | 4,284 | 124,871 112,706 111 
ee ae 4,695 1,992 +24 | 1,240] 2,703 | 3,698 24,777 | 14,238 | 163,884 125,952 189 
Florida 9..........| 1,762 NO bebsccnna 65 | 1,638 138 12,584 | 11,786 | 118,624 88,757 658 
East South Central_...| 12,030 | 6,414 +2] 4,804 | 5,616] 6,639 58,275 | 32,291 | 472,187 521,434 2,669 
Kentucky. ....--- 1,406 826 +17 459 5380 666 17,691 | {1,932 | 114,707 86,816 521 
Tennessee.__ ...-- 3,721 2,360 +1 1,587 | 1,361 | 2,889 12,483 | 7,153 141,034 172,821 516 
Alabama........ 4,515 | 2,771 +21 | 2,437 | 1,744} 2,007 13,901 | 6,384} 142,573 154,654 1,027 
Mississippi... -- 2,388 457 —52 321 | 1,931 | 1,077 14,200 | 6,822 73 ,873 107 ,143 605 
West South Central_--| 34,308 | 24,365 +6 | 8,712 | 9,943 | 23,183 97,500 | 46,463 | 540,787 994,609 | 13,825 
Arkansas ......-- 2,593 | 1,582 +47 559} 1,011 | 1,319 8,359 | 4,471 83 ,260 90,984 1,187 
Louisiana... ..- 5,061 | 3,801 +39 | 2,297 | 1,260 | 3,404 18,8€4 | 8,221 143,830 154,913 909 
Okiahoma.....--- 2,702 | 1,296 —3 539 | 1,406] 1,677 21,075 | 10,496 74,019 178,119 120 
eee 23,952 | 17,686 —1] 5,317 | 6,266 | 16,783 49,202 | 23,275 | 239,678 570,593 | 11,609 
Mountain..........-- 6,583 | 4,420 —11 | 2,023 | 2,163 | 5,737 46,253 | 15,571 | 237,564 354,200 847 
Montana......--- 750 367 —16 187 383 | 1,013 3,158 983 35 ,063 23 ,396 41 
oS ee 787 636 —4 327 151 1,125 4,403 1,650 23 ,690 75,612 28 
Wyoming---.--.-. 382 224 +15 58 158 186 2,938 | 1,022 14,159 27,679 6 
Colorado.......-- 1,476 | 1,089 +12 477 387 608 17,610 | 5,676 74,788 98,178 59 
New Mexico... --- 844 409 —33 282 435 | 1,054 3,236 | 1,476 35,837 29,653 22 
Arizona.......-.. 1,037 798 —33 379 239 579 5,433 | 2,423 25 ,668 37,313 506 
eee 727 454 +22 84 273 590 7,688 | 1,619 23 ,428 46,585 144 
Nevada.......... 580 443 —21 229 137 582 1,787 722 4,931 15,784 41 
nee 19,390 | 13,952 +2 | 7,228 | 5,438 | 13,849 | 121,259 | 53,764 | 600,151 | 1,302,820 2,181 
Washington_.....) 1,284 995 -—7 544 289 | 1,818 12,486 | 6,054] 150,599 197 ,844 447 
Oregon..........- 2,905 | 1,581 +23 | 1,147] 1,324] 1,618 10,520 | 4,590 74,897 150,032 215 
California .-.....- 15,201 | 11,376 +0 | 5,537 | 3,825 | 10,413 98,253 | 43,120 | 374,655 954,944 1,519 
ee 622 41 -5 14 581 96 456 336 2,642 8,115 41 
ne 374 152 +17 79 222 143 1,212 | 1,039 6,933 5,057 273 
1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. ‘%Estimated. * Includes N. R. S. activities for Feb. 1-18 only. ‘Feb. 1-4 only. 
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Tas_e 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, February 1939 
























































VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
_ Total ee — 
Division and States Total oe py | Public Total i a Feb. 28, 
. over mber 
Number — anak u Janu 1939 
ary ! 

ee eae ee 8,251 4,185 +7 1,493 4,066 | 43,737 | 13,355 —18 | 355,876 
ES ae ene ee ee 447 219 +4 154 228 2,458 613 —13 25 ,666 
EE Se es eee ee 37 16 —27 12 21 537 58 0 2,346 
SS Re 65 52 —26 4U 13 251 50 +25 1,810 
NN a i iain cans rot 35 12 —20 4 23 77 29 —28 854 
RNG i ec ccciems ine 75 34 +13 27 41 747 340 -9 16,253 
ESS SEE Reet eee ere nee 24 13 -—7 6 11 249 41 —25 604 
as at 211 92 +53 65 119 597 95 —33 3,799 
NN SS 484 294 —10 109 190 6,543 2,083 -19 69,243 
I a aie ol 286 163 —17 68 123 1,530 849 —14 16,154 
TEE CE: 78 63 +54 0 15 1,042 446 —12 11,631 
NN iis abel 120 68 —22 41 52 3,971 788 —26 41,458 
ee Le 1,174 681 +5 285 493 8,442 2,502 —28 86,789 
a a a 227 136 +23 44 91 2,022 1,000 —38 27,818 
ES ES eee 141 113 +14 50 28 953 401 -13 11,730 
a 355 236 -19 71 119 904 276 pa 18,360 
EES LORE D 267 128 +42 85 139 3,344 569 —26 18,538 
Tl le ual 184 68 +24 35 116 1,219 256 —27 10,343 
West Nosth Contral...........2-60sc0-- 916 494 +31 113 422 4,327 1,276 —28 42,223 
eal 138 71 —16 21 67 704 215 -19 13 ,473 
a a aus Cae 411 264 +68 46 147 650 191 -—18 6,080 
ES ESS ee eee 103 58 +7 25 45 1,234 530 —29 12,271 
ee 34 10 —47 3 24 163 25 —47 1,554 
I ON oc csc mien 49 26 +4 3 23 251 24 —53 2,108 
0 eee oe ee 65 33 +154 7 32 341 82 —49 2,291 
(EAI TELE ELE 116 32 +28 8 84 984 209 —22 4,446 
SEEDER AL OAT 1,299 393 +16 172 906 5,388 1,958 —25 36,051 
SEE 27 ll +267 3 16 100 29 —22 995 
ES Ee eee 129 41 -9 18 88 881 139 —27 3,590 
District of Columbia._-.-.-------- 79 53 +8 14 26 381 177 —2 3,382 
is CS cabaeaies 211 54 +38 35 157 680 130 —25 1,708 
PE. - ccctuameeeennien 112 48 +17 24 64 585 112 —35 4,941 
DH COE cn ccmcccncnnces 296 91 +15 37 205 812 225 —20 3,657 
ee eee 122 21 +31 12 101 376 92 —39 4,272 
EE 223 69 +1 29 154 729 255 —29 5,653 
ES eee ee ree 100 1 oe 0 95 3844 | er 7,853 
ost South Gonerel.............-..... 520 191 +5 128 329 2,312 870 —27 19,662 
OE Oe 53 12 —20 8 41 775 365 —21 5,511 
NDS aa cn cmmanbniniomentee 170 64 +12 37 106 547 206 —27 6,642 
DN ccnp chiucycnueedene 216 107 +20 80 109 657 160 —37 5,700 
SE inicnncniinconmenwin 81 8 —62 3 73 333 139 —28 1,809 
ee 1,484 899 +3 184 585 4,691 1,281 —32 24,293 
ee ces onsuhicne 121 58 +5 7 63 426 175 —29 3,988 
ES ee aa 176 114 +81 57 62 851 177 —39 6,063 
(SSE a eee ee eee 172 60 —10 10 112 1,768 467 —22 4,654 
OE ree 1,015 667 -3 110 348 1,646 462 —38 9,588 
NSE ae ne ES 535 217 —14 76 318 2,901 608 —25 14,210 
al cecal 84 34 —17 18 50 237 42 —44 2,198 
gs Ceres immiabiniie 67 42 +27 10 25 325 86 —31 1,522 
Nk. sn ctinahdeneeninbe 28 8 —20 3 20 201 46 —51 935 
ck etre mianelecnnnanaed 154 37 +3 11 117 1,052 206 -12 4,050 
NS 39 10 +25 8 29 164 54 =f 1,944 
OS seer eraese ners: 63 39 —32 14 24 285 99 —28 1,746 
i a a aers 72 29 +107 5 43 516 39 —30 1,468 

_ OS NE een eee 28 18 —66 7 10 121 36 +3 347 
es or 2 coke mimmnaiawen 1,300 783 +12 269 517 6,608 2,114 +1 37,173 
I eee 71 41 +41 12 30 562 178 +9 10,853 
OS re ee 198 77 —3 58 121 623 108 —25 4,605 
PR cao. chitpkapeosecameee 1,031 665 +13 199 366 5,423 1,828 +3 21,715 
a ee eee 70 2 eee 1 68 33 21 —51 204 
EAS eee eee 22 12 +500 2 10 34 29 —28 362 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


3 Includes N. R. S. for Feb. 1-18 only. 


O 


3 Partially estimated. 











